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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With this issue THE Papyrus begins a new term of life, 
with the Editor as sole owner and publisher. 

Two years ago I undertook the publication of this maga- 
zine, the first number appearing in July, 1903. I will not 
deny that there have been periods more calm and restful in 
my life, but I have no complaint to make—the game to me 
was thoroughly worth the candle. I expect to like it even 
better as time goes on. | 

I am bound to record the fact that the venture could not 
have been made two years ago, nor supported to the present 
time, but for the generous aid of friends whose names I print 
here, in token of my great obligation to each and all of them. 
FINLEY PETER DUNNE, NEW YORK CITY. 
JOHN, P. GRIER, = 
CHAS. DANA GIBSON, = 
THOS. FRANCIS GRADY, . 

GEO. B. HOPKINS, >, 
MRS. FANNIE HUMPHREYS GAFFNEY, “ 
MISS JAYTA HUMPHREYS, ws 
FRANCIS B. DELEHANTY, 5 
NORTON CHASE, e 
FRASER GRANT, a 
ERNEST H. CROSBY, . = 
JOHN E. MILHOLLAND, = 
MYER NUSSBAUM, fr 


PIRIE MAC DONALD, = 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, He 
CHAS. L. F. ROBINSON, NEWPORT, R. I. 


JOHN J. RALEIGH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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JOHN BOYD THACHER, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SIMON W. ROSENDALE, SS SS 
ALBERT HESSBERG, “ 

JOHN F. MONTIGNANI, « 
WILLIS G. NASH, ee 

JOHN D. PARSONS, JR, “ 

JOHN MACK, : “ 

FRANK A. MC NAMEE, “ 

FRED S. HOWELL, “ 

JOHN A. HOWE, JR., | “ 
MARTIN H. GLYNN, | “ 
ROBERT F. OWENS, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
JEROME CONNER, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE Papyrus is also specially indebted to Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Donough, of Albany, N. Y., and Mr. Francis Morris of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. It has other obligations which I am not 
permitted to indicate here—they are felt no less deeply that 
I may not publicly avow them. On account of the individ- 
ual character of this publication, the Editor has some right to 
claim every Life Member, every subscriber as a personal 
friend; and indeed he is in familiar correspondence with 
many of his readers. This adds much to his labor, yet at 
the same time it makes him love his bonds. 

Two of the friends above named—Messrs. Grant and Par- 
sons—have passed away since the launching of the little en- 
terprise: I salute their memory with love and regret. 

Neither these nor any of the others named gave their aid 
with a selfish purpose—they gave it for their friend, without 
conditions, for the forlorn hope, always the dearest cause in 
the world—for the Idea. They claimed no right of censor- 
ship, exercised no authority, for the most part made no 
suggestions, and looked for no returns; but were content to 
see the little bark winning toward the harbor of success. 

I thank all the stanch friends,—and first of them all, those 
now silent,—who bore a hand in aiding Tur Papyrus to be- 
gin her perilous voyage, and who now wish her God-speed 
as, alone, the pilot with a constant heart turns her prow 
toward the future. 
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MORE IMMORTALS. 

The Scarabaeus desires me to convey his pious acknowl- 
edgments to the following immortals, recently sealed unto 
the Elect. 

Dr. Louis Cohn, New York City—Tho not a Sadducee I 
am far from sure that you can deliver the Goods; but I 
cheerfully risk Ten for THE Papyrus so long as it waves. 

Jacques Back, St. Louis—Please let the Scarab bite my 
name into the Great Parchment. In case you go hence, 
short of the Fifty years, I shall require a refund in Nirvana. 

John Stanton, New York City—As I am 75 years of age, 
I can not expect to stay with you very long, but I will do 
my best, as I appreciate very highly your views on many 
subjects and am in special sympathy with your recent essays 
on dear old Dickens and our own “St. Mark.” 

Louis Mohr, Chicago, Ills.—I believe a man like you who 
sees good in every religion may have a better Scheme of 
Immortality than one who can read the promise only in a 
special creed. Yours for the Brotherhood of Man. 

Robert Arthur Pearson, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Your tidings of 
great joy, dear Michael, have elicited from me the enclosed 
Ten. Let me share with you the mystic smile of the Scara- 
baeus and the gift of Immortal life. 

H. M. Schroeter, Los Angeles—Herewith I tender you 
my cheque for Ten Dollars and claim the privilege of having 
my name inscribed on the Great Parchment. Truly it sig- 
nifies to me a better chance for Immortality in the assur- 
ance of a lifelong communion with your elect soul. 

Dr. Henry Hun, Albany, N. Y.—You were good enough 
to say that I once saved your life: in return you have given 
me Immortality. I am well repaid. 

Edward Wenning, Cincinnati—Lest the Scarab languish in 
the ungenial atmosphere of Jersey, more favorable to a 
soulless corporation than to a child of Immortality,—I beg 
to enclose a little comfort for both of you. Make me an 
Immortal. 

C. L. Duval, New York City—I am now satisfied that you 
are not trying to start a new religion or to pull an old one 
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down, tho you kept me guessing for a while. Go on making 
us happy and write me with the Elect. 

Henry Bool, Florida—I like the earnestness of your spirit 
behind the jest and I salute you brother in that liberal 
faith which will yet make a Paradise of this world. 

Justice Edward E. McCall, New York City—I have never 
seen anything worse than your proposition in a legal or bus- 
iness sense,—which inclines me 'to believe that it may have 
some spiritual value. With this reservation, I am with you. 

Hon. Abe W. Gruber, New York City—Sometimes I 
think from your religious views that your beautiful Keltic 
name is a nom de plume, and then again I take you for one 
_ of the lost Irish children of Israel. Give me Immortality to 
figure out this problem. 


I need not comment upon the foregoing expressions. 
Their occasional tone of extreme frankness might seem to 
call for a word, but I wish it to be understood that any per- 
son desiring to become an Immortal on the regular terms, 
has a perfect right to state his opinions—he can not hurt 
my feelings. As for the Scarabaeus, with that charming 
indifference which belongs to him as a child of the sunrise, 
he cares not at all what my good friends write me—so long 
as they write me cheques. 

Again I am precluded, by request, from printing the names 
and letters of several other persons who have lately joined 
the Society of the Papyrites. 


INDICTING GENIUS. 

The compliment which mediocrity often pays to genius is, 
to indict it. 

So there is an indictment against Edgar Allan Poe, with a 
bill of particulars, the effect of which is to make him out the 
chief Horrible Example of our literary history. 

Most of his critics admit that he was a genius and deny 
that he was a respectable person. 

A considerable number deny his respectability with warmth 
and coldly concede to him a certain measure of poetical tal- 
ent. ; 
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A few embittered ones deny that he was either respectable 
or a genius. 7 

No one has ever contended for him that he was both a 
genius and respectable. I do not make this claim, as I 
should not wish to seem too original and, besides, I am con- 
tent with the fact of his genius and care nothing for the 
question of respectability. Or, yes, I do care something for 
it, if by respectability is meant that prudent regard for self 
which would have prevented the suicide of Poe. I’m sure if 
he were living to-day, he would never think of drinking him- 
self to death. His work would be better paid, for one thing, 
—supposing that he could get past the magazine editors,— 
and then we have learned how to drink—the art was crude 
and brutal in Poe’s day. Perhaps this is the only respect in 
which we, the children of a later generation, are better artists 
than he. 

The tradition of Poe’s drunkenness hangs on so persistent- 
ly that many people can think of him only in connection with 
that still popular melodrama, Ten-Nights-In-A-Bar-room. 
As a boy I used to think he was cut out for the leading part 
in it. And in fact I saw a play not long ago—in the prov- 
inces, of course—in which the author of “The Raven” was 
shown drunk in every act and working up to a brilliant cli- 
max of the “horrors”. 

The old classic idea of a poet was, the greater the soak the 
better the poet; and the poet usually made good this condi- 
tion. His drinking was regarded with approval and admira- 
tion, as inciting him to the flights of genius. And here I 
may point out a very singular fact. No one ever heard or 
saw a poet play on his lyre—no one has much of an idea 
what sort of a wind, string or brass instrument a lyre is. 
I believe from the confusion attending this word, that it was 
originally meant to signify the vessel from which the poet 
drew his draughts of inspiration—I mean the thing he put 
to his head, jug, amphora, bottle, or can. What was once a 
delicate figure of speech has, however, in course of time, be- 
come an utterly meaningless expression. I have met many a 
poet who was a liar—I have never met one who could play 
on the thing that goes by that name. 
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The old-style poet also enjoyed a license to do as he 
pleased with his moral character, which he commonly did— 
no one really cared a dam, so long as he turned out the good 
stuff. If the poet couldn’t drink, for some constitutional 
reason—a thing that rarely came to pass, as the kidneys were 
unknown in the Heroic Age of poetry—he took care not to 
betray the fact in his verse, but rhymed away with all the 
wilder Bacchantic frenzy. The ancients knew what they 
were paying for in the line of poetry, and it does look as if 
they got more for their money than we do, sober as we are. 

Well, this was the Age of Booze in literature—the Golden 
Age as it is sometimes called—and it seems to have closed 
with Poe. 

Now it is boldly asserted that genius and respectability are 
no longer mutual enemies; that inspiration and sobriety have 
embraced, and from their holy nuptials has sprung what I 
may call the Bok school of poetry; that a Breath and a 
Rosy Flush about the Gills do not necessarily certify the 
gifted child of the Muses. 

The position of the Bokkites seems to be that great poeti- 
cal genius need not drive a man to drink, nor a woman 
either; and they modestly point to themselves as proving the 
contention. 

It is true that some eminent living poets are quite success- 
ful in keeping sober and they are even more successful in 
writing poetry which is not as good as Poe’s. But this would 
seem to be a stronger argument for the booze than for so- 
briety. I guess some of these moralists would gladly get as 
drunk as Poe, and as often, if by so doing they could write 
as well as Poe. Who would mind even a continuous jag for 
a few years, that should purchase immortality? 

* * * * 


I made the foregoing remarks (with some others) at a 
recent gathering of Total Abstainers calling themselves the 
Sunrise Club of New York City. The meeting was held at 
the Café Boulevard and every other room in the house was 
full of drink. At my table alone there was one solitary 
Bottle of Red, provided for the orator of the occasion by 
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the thoughtful kindness of a teetotaler named Gosdorfer. 
I did not seek this distinction—it was thrust upon me; yet 
it called forth envious gibes from persons who made no at- 
tempt to learn the facts. 

The tenor of my speech was heartily approved by the An- 
gel of Peace, Miss Emma Goldman, the poet JohnJ. Rooney, 
Raphael J. Moses, who practises law for a living and makes 
flying machines for recreation, and a gentleman of much 
natural eloquence and facial hirsuteness by the name of Op- 
penheimer. Ernest Crosby, the well known Imperialist, coup- 
ling these names with mine, voiced his surprise and delight 
at having stumbled upon a section of the Gaelic Revival. [If 
Mr. Crosby would only write as humorously as he talks, 
both he and I would get more money out of the publishing 
business. | 

It sometimes happens that a public meeting is deserted by 
its sense of humor. I witnessed this curious phenomenon at 
the dinner of the Sunrise Club, when certain inept but well- 
meaning orators—the same who went it blind about the 
Lone Bottle—attacked me for bringing up the subject of 
Poe’s drinking habits—which I had done only to defend him. 
A man named Ferm from Brooklyn (where it is never moister 
than the earth after the Flood) waxed specially indignant, 
and tried hard to make me feel like a Barkeep. Others fol- 
lowed in the same strain, defending the poet against me, his 
defender, until I began to wonder if indeed I had read aright 
the chequered legend of Edgar Allan Poe. But there was 
positively only One Bottle—and it was ordered by Mr. Gos- 
dorfer. 

Just when I was fearing that some one would offer up a 
prayer for me as a Horrible Example, the humorous sense of 
the company got into working shape again, through the hap- 
py efforts of Courtenay Lemon, the rising Socialistic orator; 
and the affair ended without violence. 

In the cloak-room Mr. Oppenheimer, who speaks a beau- 
tiful blend of Suabian and English, took me genially by the 
arm,—his whiskers, which grow out straight-like from the 
face, tickling my nose,—and explained how an East-side 
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compatriot once wanted to bet the half of a dollar that he, 
Oppenheimer, was an Irishman! .. . 
Mr. Gosdorfer paid for the Bottle. 


THREE MEN AND A MESSAGE. 

Here is a bit of that true history which teaches by exam- 
ple. 

The name of the man who carried the ‘“‘message to Garcia” 
is already forgotten and it is denied that the carrying of the 
message called for any thing more than a pair of sound No. 
11 feet. It is also denied that any message was carried at 
all, and this view will probably hold with posterity, as the 
military authorities have always pooh-poohed the alleged ex- 
ploit. At any rate, the man who is said to have done the 
great deed has not obtained any promotion to speak of, in 
consequence, and I have learned that since the Cuban- 
Mars-at-perihelion business, he has gained no merit marks— 
sure in the Canteen department. Now as we make so much 
of our Funstons and Hobsons, it looks as tho the public 
went off at half-cock as to this fading hero,—fooled no doubt 
by the flashy bid for notoriety made by a man who had sever- 
al things to sell. 

This man who wrote the widely advertised screed about the 
piece of fake heroism known as the carrying of the message 
to Garcia (which probably was not carried), has also fallen 
into obscurity, like his hero, and loses a good deal more by 
it. When I last heard of him, he was doing one-night stands, 
carrying his message as an appendix to a lantern-slide ex- 
hibit, showing 57 varieties of himself, his Art, his untamed 
Progeny (raised on Grape Nuts and the Cosmic plan), his 
bughouse Community patterned on the Oneida model (all 
but!), and the several parcels of Real Estate which he has 
acquired by the marble cheek and the skilled right hand. 

The poor devil is almost pitiable in this, that he can not 
see he is become a Dead One, and goes on repeating his old 
gags to the handful of freaks who are still interested in him. 
Senility adds its terribly grotesque touch to the picture of 
this man’s decadence—I am truly sorry for him. 
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However, my feelings shall not blind me to the moral in 
the case, writ large as regards this man. One of the most 
pleasing and satisfactory laws in nature is that which de- 
crees that all things shall find their level. In this particular 
instance it works with a harmony that caresses the logical 
apprehension like a strain of music. 

This thought is not absolutely original with me, but such 
as it is, I commend it to my good friend, Mr. Geo. H. Dan- 
iels, once and without evil intent as I believe, a particeps 
criminis in the Great Fake. In strict justice to Mr. Daniels, 
I should explain that he did not either carry or write the 
“Message to Garcia,” as many people suppose—he merely 
advertised it and forced it upon the public attention. But 
for Daniels the world would never have heard of the hero 
who probably did not carry the “Message” and is now only 
a Breath; would surely have heard much less of the other 
fellow who says he wrote it and was by dint of much Dan- 
iels hoisted onto the high wire of notoriety. I feel kindly 
toward Mr. Daniels, who can give a railroad pass like a 
philanthropist, when he sees his own account in the matter, 
but I am bound to state that the law above noted has also 
worked out a fitting retribution in his case—he is now pub- 
lishing the bumest magazine in America. 


THE SUPERANNUATED MAN. 

Is it true that men are “all in” at forty, their best powers 
exhausted, their initiative atrophied and their usefulness 
practically at an end? So says that melancholy Jaques who 
calls himself Dr. Osler. Let us see how this is. 

I am myself a little shy of the fatal term, and if I propose 
myself as an example, it is only for the sake of arguing the 
point. 

To begin with, I will confess that having been somewhat 
of a spendthrift of energy in my youth,—having also done 
more than a fair share of hard work,—I am now inclined to 
measure my tasks and proportion my effort with a wiser 
care. I am not afraid of the task, I do not recoil from the 
effort: I simply feel that I have neither time nor energy to 
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waste in those often fruitless attempts which filled up so 
much of my youth. This is merely to say, that I think I 
have learned how to work. I do not now work so many 
hours as formerly, but there is no need, since I know bet- 
ter what I want to do and what I can do. In other words, I 
have learned to simplify and to concentrate. 

Youth is discipline; maturity is performance. But I will 
not deny that there is about the eighth lustrum a certain 
abatement of that first fine enthusiasm which, added to gen- 
ius, now and then works miracles in the world. And could 
that enthusiasm be prolonged beyond the early thirties, it 
would at least sweeten the portion of labor. Nature for her 
own purpose dulls the edge of this eager appetite—perhaps 
she is unwilling that too much work should be done. 

The instance of a Rafael,a Byron or a Shelley, proves noth- 
ing, for these names belong to the exempt category of gen- 
ius, and Dr. Osler has laid his hangman’s hands upon all 
sorts and conditions of men. Besides, it is not to be over- 
looked that poetry is chiefly an affair of the passions, and no 
one will dispute Dr. Osler that more poems are written and 
children begotten (tho not always acknowledged) between 
twenty-five and thirty-five than in later years. But the ques- 
tion is not one of poetry or poets, and, moreover, instances 
of a contrary kind may be cited,—rather extraordinary in- 
stances, too; as Dante, who was past forty when he did 
some of his best work on the Divine Comedy; Michael An- 
gelo and Leonardo da Vinci whose genius lost nor heat nor 
power under the frost of years; Milton past fifty when he 
gave Paradise Lost to the world; Voltaire writing a tragedy 
at eighty-one and a hundred books between youth and old 
age; Goethe producing the most splendid flower of his gen- 
ius, the second Faust, when he was past the Psalmist's al- 
lotted tale. 

Such examples have no bearing on Osler’s dictum, pro or 
con, and I fancy it is not worrying persons of genius—if 
there be any—but just the average sort of men, bookkeepers, 
floorwalkers, clerks, insurance agents, journalists. trolley- 
men, et al. Such of these as are past forty will not be the 
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surer of their jobs for Osler’s brutal saying, and owing to 
the well known policy of employers in New York, many 
will no doubt feel that sentence of death has been passed 
upon them. If there is any comfort in this reflection, I com- 
mend it to Dr. Osler. 

In my humble judgment, an intellectual worker attains his 
best at forty (I have said that I am still a little shy), and not 
before that age. If there be any falling off in creative ener- 
gy, the loss is more than balanced by surer self-knowledge, 
maturer judgment, firmer purpose, poise, singleness of aim, 
and that clearing of the inner vision which comes only with 
the years. 7 

I do not believe that the best work or the most work is 
done by men under forty. It is not the best when the quali- 
ty is closely considered; it is not the most when the worthless 
has been thrown away. 

A man who wrote very excellent plays both before and 
after forty, offers me an illustration. 


Clown. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concern- 
ing wild fowl? 

Malvolio. That the soul of our grandam might haply 
inhabit a bird. 

Clown. What thinkest thou of his opinion? 

Malvolio. I think nobly of the soul and no way ap- 
prove his opinion. 


Taking a hint from Malvolio, I think nobly of the man of 
forty (and upwards) and no way approve the opinion of this 
Osler. He should be made to walk his own dead line. 


EDUCATING THE SPOOKS. 

There seems to be no doubt that Mrs. Pepper can fetch 
the spooks, and yet she is having a world of worriment, on 
account of the newspapers. Dr. I. K. Funk, who knows as 
much about spiritualism as he does about the publishing bus- 
iness,—having so to speak a leg in both worlds (some peo- 
ple think a hand also)—vouches for Mrs. Pepper’s manifes- 
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tations and is himself perfectly convinced. If spiritualism 
should ever be established as a world-faith, Dr. Funk will 
go down to history as the Great Witness. He has been con- 
vinced so often before that one wonders how he can have 
any conviction left. But in spiritualism as in other forms of 
the supernatural, the one thing needful is conviction—or 
rather, having that, all other things are added unto you. 

I notice that, in one respect at least, Mrs. Pepper’s séances 
are somewhat of an improvement upon those of less gifted 
mediums—I mean especially with regard to the literary form 
and character of the messages which she receives from the 
other world—(I should, however, scruple to attribute this to 
the skilled hand of Dr. Funk.) Most intellectual people find 
themselves repelled from spiritualism, otherwise so attractive, 
by the foolish or commonplace nature of these whisperings 
from the Beyond. Readers of Dickens will remember his 
story, “The Haunted House,” in which the great humorist 
tells of an experience he had with a medium on a railway 
train. The spookist wrote a message on a slate and passed 
it over to Dickens, who read, 


“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
“Sound”, said Mr. Dickens, “but is it new?” 
“New from spirits’, said the medium. 


Perhaps this difficulty will be overcome as the quality of 
medium improves. The profession is one that should appeal 
to men of liberal culture, and as the faith grows, these will 
doubtless be drawn into the ministry. In this light, the ac- 
quisition of Dr. Funk, an author and publisher, is highly im- 
portant to the cause. It boots nothing to say that Dr. Funk 
has written books which appeal neither to the living nor the 
dead—he is, at any rate, a literary person, and his full con- 
version means the passing of the grammarless medium. 

I am not poking fun at the spooks or their interpreters. 
I have attended many séances and have almost been con- 
verted several times, when some flea-headed ghost would 
ask Mary if she had kept her father’s silver watch; or inform 
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Willie that he would soon be grown up if he behaved him- 
self; or that Eliphalet Jones would have paid that six dollars 
to Hiram Smith if the pneumony hadn’t hit him so sudden. 
The intellectual appeal of all this is manifest, but of course 
many worthy people take it in with awe and reverence, on 
the theory that any sort of message from spooks is wonder- 
ful beyond words. Many of them also are perfectly content 
with the rappings and table-tippings, and the faith has never 
really languished. 

However, thanks to Dr. Funk, it is now evident that spir- 
itualism may appeal to the most skeptical and intelligent 
minds, and we shall expect to see it take an important place 
among the religions of the world, especially as it is at the 
heart of every religion. The days of the fake medium, bound 
by strong men while he wrestled with the sweat of other 
worlds on his brow; of dark-lantern séances, vulgar table- 
thumpings, idiotic spirit messages, and all the rest of the 
hocus-pocus that has disgraced and retarded spiritualism 
until now,—are nearing an end. Spiritualism has been a pri- 
vate cult; it will be a public worship. It is ceasing to be a 
mock and an entertainment, and it is leaving the theatres for 
the churches. 

All these things will, I believe, come to pass, tho I am not 
a spiritualist and can not say with Mr. Bultitude in Besant’s 
clever story, ‘““We stand at last upon the solid rock!” 


PECCAVI. . : 
Man-like I have sinned enough in my time, and I may 
confess to you, Madame, that my holiest seasons were when 
I was physically incapable of sinning. If youth and health 
were to continue always, I fear there would be little repen- 
tance and less religion in the world. Looking back now on. 
some youthful follies that are held to be sinful, I can truly 
say that when I sinned most I was most virtuous—that is, 
I had least thought of evil, but was only concerned with the 
pleasure I could give and receive—and by pleasure I mean 
good. This is a point, Madame, which the gloomy moralists 
of the church have strangely distorted—they call that evil 
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which is the good of us poor sinners: hence we never really 
come to an understanding with them. 

Well, I have agreed to forgive myself these pleasant trans- 
gressions, in deference to morality, and to recognize only as 
evil the good I did myself and others. Still, I can not say on 
conscience that I am truly sorry for the sins of my youth, 
for to be truly sorry for something you have had and en- 
joyed very much,is, as you know, Madame, the sole condition 
of repentance and the chief hypocrisy which religion enters 
into with human nature. You remember the heart-cry of the 
good St. Augustine, “Give me chastity—but not yet!” (lI 
have always envied him that beloved mistress who went: 
weeping back to Africa, swearing that she would never know 
another man—more than his theology!) z 

But in confessing to you, Madame, I may tell the whole 
truth, sure as I am of your kind absolution. Then I do not 
repent of nor am I sorry for the sweet sins of my youth. 
What?—sorry for youth? for passion and the first sweetness 
of love? for strength and desire that matched the glowing 
Poem of Life in its blending of soul and sense? for that ea- 
ger thirst which would have drained to the dregs the En- 
chanted Cup? for those young raptures which knew nor care 
nor consequence? Ah, mais non, Madame!—but to you I 
will confess that I am most contritely sorry that for me all 
this fine madness of youth is gone forever. 

When I say “all,” you understand that I refer particularly 
to the poetry, the illusion, which indeed are the greater and 
better part of it. And since, Madame, I have not yet reached 
that period of age and decrepitude when virtue becomes en- 
tirely . practicable, it may be that I shall fall again—oh, I 
shall be very circumspect! But should the thing occur 
through the malice of the Evil One’s presenting that tempta- 
tion which is at once so terribly old and so provokingly new, 
I shall be able to forgive myself—if the sin recall some- 
thing of the splendid folly of my youth. : 

Have you ever reflected, Madame, how such sinning by 
old men is merely from a pathetic desire to recover their 
lost youth, and so they go in quest of the Enchanted Foun- 
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tain which was sought for many years before the days of 
Ponce de Leon? Always, too, they seek it from young 
women, and for this there is Scriptural warrant, as we read 
that the wise physicians of Israel, when all other remedies 
had failed, prescribed a blooming virgin to sleep in the holy 
King David’s bosom,—with the result that he died soon af- 
terward, but happy . . . and I have heard, Madame, that 
such young women, loved by old men, have strange tales 
to tell. 
et SF 

Here’s a thing the moralists will not like to hear: the 
country is essentially unmoral. Nature knows nothing of 
our factitious morality and her frank processes do not con- 
duce to it. City children, I have noticed, are often preco- 
ciously wicked, while country children are innocently immod- 
est. The difference is owing to the greater freedom and ex- 
posure of animal life in the country; here nature is always at 
her varied work of fecundation and production, and her ways 
are open to the childish eye. So the morality of the country, 
even at its best, is of a frankly inquiring sort, without either 
shame or modesty—not at all the hot-house variety of urban 
growth and cultivation, which is vaguely ignorant of things 
forbidden. 

I believe it is possible to live virtuously in the country— 
am I not doing it myself?—but the strain is often greater 
than in the city. Fertilizing Nature is a terrible foe to our 
ideas of morality and is always trying to set us in revolt 
against them. Seed time and harvest and tillage make each 
their potent challenge to the reproductive instinct within us, 
as George Sand has shown in her admirable novels—in La 
Mare au Diable, for example, she paints this imperious need 
of loving and reproducing no less strongly with regard to 
stallions, mares and other animals than in her human charac- 
ters. Perhaps there is here a reason why men live long in 
the country, even when they are not of a blameless morality. 
For the animals are frankly unmoral,—but they do not die 
of paresis, or syphilis, or any other of the disorders men- 
tioned in the Psychopathia Sexualis. 
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April 


See the apple-orchard 
Bathing head and shoulders 
In the dazzling pea-green 
Rising tide of April; 
While an ancient pear-tree 
In the kitchen-garden 
Spreads the rugged outline 
Of its jet-black branches 
Underneath a drifted 
Mass of snowy blossoms. 
Tinted is the herbage 
With unnumbered violets. 
Tiny sky-blue butterflies, 
Like uprooted flow’rets, 
Flirt among the sun-beams. 
Hickory-tips rebursting 
Into clustering parachutes. 
On the white-oak saplings 
Pink and folded leaflets 
Now uncurl their tendrils 
Like the opening fingers 
Of soft new-born babies. 
Listen, from the marshes 
Multitudinous frog-notes 
Ringing out metallic 
Like the ghosts of sleigh bells; 
While a red-winged blackbird, 
Eager to be mating, 
From a bare twig bugles, 
“Q-kal-ee,—it’s April!” 
ERNEST CROSBY. 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. — 
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Sappho 


There is a world of pity in the book of Henry Thornton 
Wharton about Sappho. It is a little book, but wistful in its 
endeavor to materialize from the haze and hoar of vanished 
time, this woman whose name is a synonym of shattered 
splendors of sublime song, and suggestive of strange sins. 
All who have studied her broken music conclude with a 
poignant regret for the perfection hinted at in its incomplete- 
ness. Its fragments are like the last, pathetic utterances of 
one dying, babbling misty memories o’ green fields. They 
are stray, ruined, broken shreds of light, remembered of the 
golden morning of the world, and touched with sadness of 
the decay whence they have been rescued. 

Not more than four hundred lines are all we have of her. 
Not one perfect song. These fragments are culled from the 
commentaries of rhetoricians and grammarians, from an al- 
lusion, now and then, in some dry disquisition of the classic 
writers or the rapturous outburst of some of her singing 
brethren, half admiration, half despair, as when Sophocles 
exclaims, concerning her verse, “Oh gods, what love, what 
yearning, contributed to this!” 

In this little book are all these fragments gathered, just 
as found, and shown, small as they are, to have inspired 
many a fancy in the greatest poets who have followed, unto 
our own day. For she is the poet of the poets, their patron 
- saint. Her song, all faintly heard though it be, rings, a deli- 
cate echo, through numberless lovely lyrics, and the piteously 
brief, but immortally bright, gleam of the glory of her music 
illuminates and warms the colder utterances of more mater- 
ial times. 

This is what an eminent critic, and himself a poet, thinks 
of her: “Never before these songs were sung, and never 
since, did the human soul, in the grip of a fiery passion, ut- 
ter a cry like hers; and, from the executive point of view, 
in directness, in lucidity, in that high, imperious, verbal econ- 
omy which only Nature can teach the artist, she had no 
equal, and none worthy to take the place of second.” So Mr. 
Theodore Watts, the friend of the one poet of this day who 
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has caught most of the Sapphic melody and fire—Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 

Twenty-five centuries ago, in the phrase of Lord Byron, 
“burning Sappho loved and sung.” The fragments of her 
writings reveal but the faintest adumbrations of her person- 
ality. All certainly known of her is that she loved, and told, 
matchlessly, the woe thereof. She is little more than a sigh 
suspiring through and adown the centuries. Psappha, as 
she called herself, is a vaguer entity than Shakespeare. She 
was the one great woman poet of the world, as he is the 
great man poet. 3 

Athenzus, writing about the end of the third century of 
our era, says he has “learned completely all the songs, 
breathing of love, which sweetest Sappho sang.” It is almost 
unaccountable that poetry held in such high esteem by the 
highest authorities should have perished utterly, but Chris- 
tianity destroyed much that it can never replace; even though 
it claims to have given us better things. One writer says the 
works of Sappho were burned in the year 1073, at Constanti- 
nople and Rome, by Pope Gregory VII, while another main- 
tains they were destroyed by the Byzantine emperors and the 
poems of Gregory Nazianzen circulated in their stead. But 
Sappho’s name is still sweet on the lips of men, and Gregory 
Nazianzen is remembered, outside of Roman Catholic ha- 
giography, only for this rumor. Most of her verses are gone 
with “the laurel, the psalms and the paean, the breasts of the 
nymphs in the brake.” 

It has been said that Sappho was married, her husband be- 
ing one Cercolas, a man of great wealth, who sailed from 
Andros, and that she had a daughter by him, named Cleis. 
This is a story invented, probably, by the comic poets, who 
were wont to satirize the poetess, just as we, to-day, satirize 
the “new woman.” It is certain that allusions to Sappho’s 
husband are most satirical, conveying an indelicate, not to 
say obscene, innuendo. Amid many conjectures as to the 
exact age in which she lived, Mr. Wharton inclines to pre- 
fer the period between 611 and 592 B. C., as most probable, 
in view, particularly, of some lines of her own in answer to 
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the poet Alczeus, who addressed her: “Violet-weaving, pure, 
soft-smiling Sappho, I want to say something, but shame de- 
ters me.” 

Another legend is that the poetess was beloved by Ana- 
creon, the poet of love and the grape, centuries before the 
time of Omar Khayyam. Other lovers, too, she is said to 
have had—among them Archilochus and Hipponax—but it 
is believed that the statement was made as an aspersion upon 
the men so mentioned. The husband of a passionate poetess, 
to-day, is the butt of ridicule. Anacreon, Mr. Wharton 
thinks, lived many long years after her and never set eyes 
upon her. 7 

How long were her days, or how brief, is not known. In 
one place she applies to herself the epithet “somewhat old,” 
but this is understood to be used in a sense relative rather 
than specific. Herodotus would make it appear that she 
lived to be fifty, but some chronologists have maintained, 
from all the scant evidence, that she was little more than 
nineteen. 

She lived at Mitylene, the chief city of the island of Les- 
bos, in the Aegean Sea, and some historians, to evade the 
odium of extreme moral decadence in the singer, have in- 
vented another Sappho, a courtesan, to bear the burden of 
unique infamy attaching to the poetess’ name; and even Al- 
czus, as we have seen, speaks of her with undisguised belief 
in her virtue. Lesbos is only known because of her; known 
to poets and readers of poetry and, shame to say, to special- 
ists in moral degeneration, as distinguishing certain perver- 
sities that flourish only in highly civilized communities. 

“Lesbos,” says Symonds, “the center of culture, was the 
island of overmastering passions; the personality of the 
Greek race burned there with a fierce and steady flame of 
concentrated feeling. The energy which the Ionians divided 
between pleasure, politics, trade, legislation, science and the 
arts, and which the Dorians turned to war and statecraft and 
social economy, were restrained by the Aeolians within the 
sphere of individual emotions, ready to burst forth volcani- 
cally. Nowhere, in any age of Greek history, or in any part 
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of Hellas, did the love of physical beauty, the sensibility to 
radiant scenes of nature, the consuming fervor of personal 
feeling, assume so illustrious an expression as they did in 
Lesbos. At first this passion blossomed into the most ex- 
quisite lyrical poetry that the world has known; this was the 
flower-time of the Aeolians, their brief and brilliant spring. 
But the fruit it bore was bitter and rotten. Lesbos became a 
by-word of corruption. The passions, which, for a moment, 
had flamed into the gorgeousness of Art, burnt their envel- 
ope of words and images, remained a mere furnace of sen- 
suality, from which no expression of the divine in human 
life could be expected.” This was the reign of hedonism. 
The dazzle was succeeded by decay. 

A further picture of the conditions in Lesbos, which pro- 
duced Sappho, is drawn from the same author. “Aeolian 
women were not confined to the harem, like Ionians, or sub- 
jected to the rigorous discipline of the Spartans. While mix- 
ing freely with male society, they were highly educated and 
accustomed to express their sentiments to an extent un- 
known elsewhere in history—until, indeed, the present time. 
The Lesbian ladies formed clubs for the cultivation of poetry 
and music. They studied the art of beauty, and sought to 
refine metrical forms and diction. Nor did they confine 
themselves to the scientific side of Art. Unrestrained by 
public opinion and passionate for the beautiful, they culti- 
vated their senses and emotions and developed their wildest 
passions.” : 

All of which may be true in general, but not true of the 
poetess, though she did become, in a debased age, a sort of 
stock character in the licentious drama. Her infamy is a 
growth of many years after her death, not justified by any 
contemporary evidence. ‘The fervor of her love and the 
purity of her life,” says her biographer, ‘and the very fact 
of a woman having been the leader of a school of poetry and 
music, could not have failed to be misunderstood by the 
Greek comedians at the close of the fifth century B. C.” The 
society and habits of the Aeolians at Lesbos, in Sappho’s 
time, as Mr. Wharton quotes from Bournouf, were in com- 
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plete contrast to those of the Athenians in the period of their 
corruption; just as the unenviable reputation of the Lesbians 
was earned long after the date of Sappho. The Christian 
writers naturally enough accepted as true the plausible in- 
ventions of the Greeks themselves concerning Sappho. It 
is only fair to her memory to say that the best authorities, 
nowadays, vindicate this immortal woman. 

Sappho’s love for Phaon is a story that has long charmed 
the world. Phaon was of miraculous loveliness, but insensi- 
ble to love—a reactionist, probably, against Lesbian condi- 
tions. The legend goes, (for ’tis a legend only and much 
doubted, as are all beautiful stories) that he was a boatman 
of Mitylene, gifted with beauty by Aphrodite, so that all 
women fell in love with him. Sappho loved him, but he 
would not listen, and in despair she threw herself from the 
Leucadian rock into the sea. The scientists have destroyed 
this story, but the unscientific world will not let it die. They 
have guessed and argued many things, but none so pretty as 
this story of hopeless longing and death. 

“Sappho,” says Wharton, “seems to have been the center 
of a society in Mitylene, a kind of esthetic club devoted to 
the Muses. Around her gathered maidens from even com- 
paratively distant places, attracted by her fame, to study un- 
der her guidance all that related to poetry and music; much, 
as, at a later age, students resorted to the philosophers of 
Athens.” The names of fourteen of her girl-friends and pu- 
pils have been preserved. To many of them she addressed 
poems breathing such passion that one scarcely wonders at 
the blight upon her fame. Whether her passion was pure or 
impure, must depend upon the purity or impurity of the mind 
deciding. “To the pure all things are pure.” 

She was, as the legend goes, beautiful in body and mind. 
She was small and dark, if we may believe what we read of 
her. She had “sweetness of expression,” as witnesses AlI- 
ceus, although the commentators will, now and then, trans- 
late the Greek for this quality as “with violet locks.” This, 
probably, accounts for a legend that she was red-haired. Of 
her beauty riatight remains but the exquisite charm of her 
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verse, that all poets have not only applauded but imitated. 
The ancients use constantly the word “beautiful” in referring 
to her; but that may refer only to her works. Still, the beau- 
ty of Lesbian women was proverbial. There is mention of 
her bright eyes in a very old epigram, and elsewhere she is 
called “the sweet-voiced.” She was called “the Tenth Muse,” 
“the flower of the Graces.” She was not without honor in 
her own country. Unfortunately, her perpetuation in art 
is almost altogether infamous. Of the pictures of her on 
Greek vases, Mr. Wharton says, “one would feel more con- 
tent if one had not seen them.” Some of them are in the 
style of unexhibited pictures from Pompeiian walls. 

“Of all the poets of the world,” says Symonds, “Sappho 
is the one whose every word has a peculiar and unmistakable 
perfume, a seal of absolute perfection and immutable grace. 
In her art she was unerring.” He speaks of her “exquisite 
rarity of phrase,” and only echoes the praise of old com- 
mentators. Catullus, say the classicists, is the only poet com- 
parable with her. | 

In Wharton’s book every fragment of Sappho’s writing is 
preserved and translated literally, as well as given in the 
best poetic paraphrases extant. These fragments are often 
mere exclamations, such as “Me thou forgettest,” “Or lovest 
another more than me?” There are hints of descriptions of 
nature, a line “of golden-sandalled Dawn,” a memory of an 
old orchard, perhaps; words of yearning and sorrow, an echo | 
of a nightingale, the perfume of otherwise forgotten springs. 
They are wonderful for their perfection of phrase, for their 
pictorial quality, their simplicity, their direct touch upon the 
sensibility. No worldly fame rests upon so little, and is 
withal so well-founded. The beauty of the remains is ravish- 
ing, and from “this pinch in the fingers, of scentless and deli- 
cate dust,” the poet’s aspiring imagination has vainly tried 
to conceive what was the whole, perfect body of her work. 
The sense of evanescence in beauty is nowhere else so poig- 
nantly emphasized. All the broken music combines to make 
a perfect minor paean of pain. 

The note of Sappho’s fame is found in the “Ode to Aphro- 
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dite.” Upon this poem, written to a woman by a woman, 
are based all those stories of the poet that Mr. Wharton 
characterizes as “calumnies.” This poem has been said to 
be a perfect description of love, as well as a perfect piece 
of poetry. A literal translation, (Mr. Wharton’s) may be 
given, but it conveys no idea of the poetry or of the Greek: 

“That man seems to me peer of the gods who sits in thy 
presence, and hears close to him thy sweet speech and lovely 
laughter; that, indeed, makes my heart flutter in my bosom. 
For when I see thee but a little, I have no utterance left, 
my tongue is broken down and straightway a subtle fire has 
run under my skin; with my eyes I have no sight, my ears 
ring, sweat pours down and a trembling seizes my body. I 
am paler than grass and seem in my madness little better 
than one dead, But I must dare all, since one so poor— . .” 

And the lovely music breaks off thus abruptly, exasperat- 
ingly, in every fragment left to us, only to bring out more 
piercingly the beauty of the strain. 

WILLIAM Marion REEpy. 
s&s & of 

The widow of the “removed” Grand Duke Sergius has fed 
many thousands of poor people as an offering for the soul of 
her late husband. The sickness of which Sergius died will 
never be cured in Russia until there shall be no poor to feed 
—or no grand duchesses to offer Revolution a crust. 


The fact that no man has ever been able to learn the day 
of his death, is to me the best proof that there is a Benign 
Intelligence in charge of affairs. If such knowledge were 
open to all, the old notion of hell would be a feeble image 
of this earth. 


A Chicago professor of anatomy after carefully dissecting 
a “subject”, announces that he failed to discover the least 
trace of a soul. The detail as to whether the subject was a 
hog or a pork-packer is lacking. 


Make your friend a present of a Life Membership in the Society of the 
Papyrites (cost Ten Dollars) and he will never b allowed to forge «ou 
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Ballade of Christ on Calvary 


Lo! I have drunk the vinegar and gall, 

That bitter-mingled draught which was to be; 
A crown of thorns I wear as coronal, 

The cross I bore as mine own gallows tree; 
My foes close in, my twelve disciples flee, 
Hiding like foxes in a lowly den, 

While I, with gaze unwavering, come to see 
This is the fate of those who die for men. 


For halt and blind, for captives held in thrall, 
My voice was raised, for them I bent the knee, 
For such I prayed beneath the midnight’s pall 
In vigil kept by lonely Galilee; 

For all sad souls consumed by misery 

I counseled hope, I gave my life, and then— 
Here is the torture and the rabble’s glee: 

This is the fate of those who die for men. 


Have I not heeded every dolorous call 
However scorned or humble its degree— 
The beggar waiting by the city wall, 

The leper’s woe, the erring harlot’s plea? 
Yea! I have conquered even death’s decree, 
And shall I not in anguish say again, 

Here in the shadow of the crosses three, 
This is the fate of those who die for men. 


ENVOY 


Out of the depths of utter agony 
My cry re-echoes with the strength of ten: 
My God! My God! thou hast forsaken me— 
This is the fate of those who die for men. 
Ernest McGarFey. 
ss 
We have still a few copies of ‘‘ Benigna Vena”’ on a superior English 
Paper; price, $2.50. All copies signed and numbered by the author. 
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Whimsies 


I met a lady the other day who is well acquainted with 
a certain strenuous writer, famous as the celebrator of the 
manly virtues of his race, of foreign domination, of empire 
and great armaments, of brawn and muscle and of brute 
force in all its forms, and she informed me of a curious fact, 
(which I had already begun to divine, however) and that is, 
that this lusty shouter is at heart the most timid of men, 
afraid of everything from horses to the dark, nervously 
avoiding crowds, and quite ready to flee a hemisphere on 
account of a single enemy, let alone an army. From another 
source I hear that this same stirrer of peoples shirked the 
manly games which were imposed upon him at school and 
was soundly “licked” for it by one of his schoolmates in 
consequence. I do not allude to this as an exposure of hyp- 
ocrisy by any means, but as a good exemplification of the 
truth which we often fail to recognize, that people always 
make the most fuss about the qualities which they do not . 
naturally come by. Nietzsche was a modest, retiring little 
German professor who shrank from entering a drawing- 
room by himself, and his stentorian blast for the Superman 
was the roar of conscious physical insignificance. It is what 
we have not got that we appreciate most, and not what we 
have. Who is it that cries “water, water,” the man who 
spends his life beside a fountain, or the one who is dying of 
thirst? It is only among the tribes of the desert that water 
has ever been properly valued. Men write their best poems 
to women before they marry them, and if Beatrice had be- 
come the wife of Dante at an early age, she would never 
have figured in literary history. A man’s life does not con- 
sist of the multitude of things which he possesses, but rather 
of the multitude of things which he wants, and it is more 
often from the emptiness of the heart than from the fulness 
of it that the mouth speaketh. One of the soul’s chief powers 
is the negative force of a vacuum. It can move the world 
by suction. 

x * * * 


And so when a man is always talking of things strenuous 
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and flouting cowards and cravens, it is dollars to cents that 
he is conscious of a canker in the bud of his own courage. 
Brave men never think of bravery, nor a man who has just 
dined, of his dinner. And the rule applies itself impartially 
to others than the strenuous likewise. The best temperance 
advocate is the man who has had a weakness for liquor. The 
prophet of brotherhood and love is pretty sure to be a re- 
served and lonesome man who yearns to get out of himself 
and cannot, while the man with a social talent for mixing with 
his fellows never gives it a thought. The prophets, God 
bless them! were all men who preached something that they 
felt a great need of, first for themselves, and then for others. 
Nations always select the religions which come hardest to 
them,—which hold up some unattainable ideal to them,— 
which embody the qualities which they long for and do not 
command. Buddhism is the religion of stern will-power, of 
self-control, of separation from and independence of others. 
Mohammedanism is the religion of duty and individual re- 
sponsibility to God. And these are the two religions which 
have made the deepest appeal to the social, pliant, self-dis- 
trustful, yielding, cringing, bending Oriental. On the other 
hand, he would have none of a religion of love for God and 
neighbor, for it came altogether too easy to him, and it was 
left for the strong self-centered individualists of the North to 
take up the worship of this, to them, well-nigh impossible 
ideal. 
* * * * 

There is a salutary law under all these phenomena. Every 
soul is bound to seek that which it lacks, and life is the 
story of this quest. We are all bound for the great Equilib- 
rium, and sooner or later we shall approach it. Mean- 
while we do well to magnify the qualities which we are de- 
ficient in and to undervalue those which we enjoy. The 
really big man is not an egoist because he feels no need of 
cultivating that quality, while the little man quite properly 
puffs himself up to the greatest possible dimensions. With 
few exceptions, the militant anarchist is a man of the Niet- 
zsche type, while the preacher of altruism is as likely as not 
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to be a self-sufficient giant. There never was a more idiotic 
proverb than that which insists upon our practising what we 
preach. It is just because we find it next to impossible to 
practise that we feel called upon to preach. There is no bet- 
ter test of the sincerity of a preacher than the difficulty 
which he experiences in carrying out his own preachments. 
ERNEST CROSBY. 
es ss 


Have we ever “time enough” for any task or duty, often as 
the phrase is in our mouths? [ doubt it. Time is always 
cheating us and making us a party to the cheat—he is the 
most relentless of usurers, yet we go on borrowing from him 
to our ruin. 

Not long ago I had a book to prepare for the press, and 
there seemed to be a world of time at my disposal—it is al- 
ways so. But no sooner had the work really begun than I 
found that I had no time at all to spare, and presently I was 
hunted for minutes and seconds. Now the task is gone from 
my hand beyond recall, and of all the time that was once 
at my command to do with it as I pleased, there is left me 
nothing. A few minutes would be enough to correct some 
errors, to make some alterations that would set my mind at 
rest, but I can no more have this small fraction of time than 
Eternity itself. And the work, with its defects asking so 
easy a remedy—five minutes of time!—stands forever to re- 
proach me. 


We have a little girl baby (youngest of eight) and her 
mother, who is not literary, yet somewhat proud of her 
works, thinks no poem that ever was made could compare 
with her. God is always the greatest poet. 


I do not know myself better than I did ten years ago, but 
at least I know that I know that I do not know myself better 
—which is something of a gain. 


It is useless to order a Vellum copy of ‘“‘Benigna Vena.’’ The Eng- 
lish Paper will soon be quite as rare; price, $2.50. 
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Laurana’s Song 


Who'll have the crumpled pieces of a heart? 
Let him take mine! 

Who'll give his whole of passion for a part, 

And call ’t divine? 

Who'll have the soiled remainder of desire? 
Who’ll warm his fingers at a burnt-out fire? 
Who'll drink the lees of love and cast i’ at mire 
The nobler wine? 


Let him come here, and kiss me on the mouth, 

And have his will! 

Love dead and dry as summer in the South 

Where winds are still 

And all the leafage shrivels in the heat! 

Let him come here and linger at my feet 

Till he grow weary with the over-sweet, 

And die, or kill. 

RicHAaRD Hovey. 
cs FF 
There is among men and women a worse infidelity than 

the rupture of the marriage vow—there is a more intolerable 
treachery than the betrayal of the marriage bed. It is the 
infidelity and treachery of that which we call the soul. 


Do not hope to hold today the friendship that was your 
life last month, last year. There is nothing certain but 


change and the Proteus is ever busy at our hearts. 
es FF 


A Letter from Mark Twain 


[I need make no apology for reproducing the subjoined 
letter from the greatest of living American writers, since the 
subject justifies it and the world would not willingly lose a 
word from that pen. The reference is to an article entitled 
“Saint Mark,” printed in THE Papyrus for December last, 
and dealing with Mark Twain’s chivalrous devotion to Joan 
of Arc. Ep.] © 
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‘‘Chants Communal ’’ 


Traubel is Traubel. Traubel is nobody else. Not you. 
Not me. Not him. Not her. Only Traubel. That is 
enough. Possibly more than enough. What is the trauble 
with Traubel? He chants. He communes. Hence “Chants 
Communal.” (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. $1; 
postage 10 cents.) He pits his little Chant against all the 
big Shants. The Shant of Church, The Shant of State. The 
Shant of the Press. The Shant of Landlord. Of Lendlord. 


Of Mrs. Grundy. Of me. Of you. Traubel’s Chant is a 


Shall. 

Traubel is Traubel. “Chants Communal” are Traubel. 
Traubel chants. Traubel trebles and warbles. Traubel sings 
alone song. Traubel plays alone hand, Traubel takes your 
best and goes it alone. Traubel is a monopolist in chants. 
Traubel needs competition. Compete! Learn to chant like 
Traubel. Let Traubel learn what it feels like to listen to his 
chants. Rub it in. Hard. Let us all learn to warble and 
trauble. 

Traubel is Traubel. So am I. So are you. So is every- 
body. Buy our “Chants Communal.” Exact trade rebate if 
possible, but if not, send your $1.10. Buy it. Or else beg 
it. Or borrow it. Or steal it. Published by Small May- 
nard? Nay. By great Maynard. Made great by Traubel. 
Let us all be made great by Traubel. Traubel is Traubel. 

C. 
es Se 

The gifted lady contributors to the “Smart Set” seem to be 
cultivating literature on a little cocaine. 


It is not a bad sign that you think better of another man’s 
motives than of your own. 


Every man has his Calvary to climb and he must climb it 
alone. 


Volume 3 of The Papyrus is now ready; price One Dollar, We have 
no copies of Volumes 1 and 2. 
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A Magazine for Thinkers. 


Some humor, considerable wisdom and not a little cyni- 
cism mark the contents of THE Papyrus, self-styled “ a 
magazine of individuality.” The thinker will be repaid for 
reading it—Chicago Daily News. 


Hoity toity tiddledy dee. 

I was just about to write a devilish cutting and sarcastic 
article on a certain man, when the above reflection occurred 
to me, and I changed my mind. Itis true this man had gone 
out of his way to jolt me; that I had never given him any 
cause of offence; that he struck like a coward from the 
dark; that I was wounded sore ere I knew whence the blow 
had come; that according to the law of retaliation, I should 
now get back at him. 

No matter—hoity toity tiddledy dum. 

In a little while I shall forget the blow and perhaps that 
man will be sorry for his act. Ina little while longer neither 
of us will be able any more to strike or to forgive. Besides, 
if I strike back now I will but turn a coward’s assault into 
a fair quarrel by putting the fellow on his defence in the 
open. 

Therefore I say: Hoity toity tiddledy dum. 

Oh, I admit that this has not always been my philosophy— 
I have often practised the word and the blow, and even that 
bolder formula, much in favor with my own people, the blow 
and the word. Neither do I accuse myself, and it may be 
that I shall do battle in the good old way again—what’s the 
use of having the punch if you can’t deliver it? But for the 
present I am disposed to the Tolstoyan attitude—if only for 
the novelty of it. My breast swells with the milk of human 
kindness; I can not imagine an injury to myself which I 
would not pardon; I can not believe that I have an enemy in 
the whole world;—and so I remark, 

Hoity toity tiddledy dee! 
~ However, the person will do wisely not to try it again. 
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Back to Nature’s Heart. 


The attention of the Elect is invited to a program of 
health and recreation such as has rarely, if ever, been made 
available by either a private or public enterprise. 

This is no place for details, and the main feature of the 
projected outing can alone be stated— 


SIX WEEKS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


‘At Camp Richards, located in the Big Horn Basin of Wyo- 
ming—the wonder land of Western America—and about 
forty miles from the famous Yellowstone Park. 

This is the most picturesque and wonderful region of the 
West, with all its primeval charm and romance unspoiled by 
the advance of civilization. The nature lover, the sports- 
man and the health seeker will each find here the fullest 
gratification of his hopes and desires. 


THE PROGRAM FOR THIS SEASON 


Embraces a Hunting, Fishing and Military Outing. 
Camp opens August 17th and closes September 30th, 
1905. 

All who so desire may come as early as they please after 
July 9 and stay as long as they care to, by cides special 

arrangements. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership is, of course, limited, but as the full 
quota has not yet been secured, application should be made 
AT ONCE. Booklets giving all necessary details and par- 
ticulars, together with List OF REFERENCES, will be 
promptly mailed to any address. 


Management SYRACUSE, 
Lieut. Charles H. Barnes, N,. Y., 
R. Wellington Hey. - 911 Uuiversity Block. 


* 


| AKEWOOD # # 


* 3% FOR GOLF 


REACHED ONLY BY 
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BEST HOTELS .... . . ©: M. Burt, General Pas- 
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A WESTERN SATIRIST. 


Send 50c. to PETER GOLDEN, 716 Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
and get *“*A Voice Crying in the Wilderness.” 


‘There is that in his work which compels attention and perusal, 
especially in the stirring lines which are sprinkled with a biting satire 
that recalls Pope or Byron.’’—St. Louis Republic. 


READERS AND THINKERS, READ THIS. 


With each order for one yearly subscription to any magazine or 
newspaper published in any language on the globe, or with orders for 
books for not less than soc and with each order you send us, we will ask 
over 300 publishers to send you samples. Send us your name and 
address and also name and address of publication wanted with your 


order to 
INTERNATIONAL SUB. AGENCY, 
San Diego, California. 


YOUR CHARACTER, 


==Personality and Talents will be read from your 
==handwriting by an expert, on receipt of 12 cents. 


Henry Rice, Graphologist 
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A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY _ 
‘Edited by MICHAEL MONAHAN 
"CRANFORD, eee NEW JERSEY 


Tar Screen has none of the Stock Pestures of the — 

~ Other magazines, which make them All so fearfully Alike. 
: It does not BrOpaNe: to review the” aes Fiction of ioe 
~~ hour, - | : | 


Se It is for people wlio want to get away from the Eternal _ 
= eas ahe are sick and tired of Canned Literature—who 
a _ demand Thinking that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 


Soot is also intended for persons who are Young enough 
~ to Understand and all others who do not easily get. into a 


ee - Panic for some one to Blow out the Light. 
_ The Editor of Tue Papyrus is a Free Asin ohiok : 


= pieaad that he is not controlled by Officious Friends, Adver- 
 tising Patrons, or any other Influence subversive of the ee 


= S _ Chosen Policy of this Magazine. 


= = : burden. 


-_ Briefly, that policy is— oe 
_ Fearless thinking and Honest. writing. 


oe Hatred of Sham ae Fake under whatever forms they Ee 
may appear. | | : 


_ The American ideal. 
The true ‘literary spirit. — rs 
And a sane failoseety < of Life helping v us al to bear Our = 
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“thy you Arould. like This “Kind oF a Magazine, ¢ depos: ee 


me rate is One Dollar * Year, in advance. 
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OME, winds of March, with bluster, — 
Hide, April sun, or shine: 5 
You shall not daunt or sadden 
‘This deep-thrilled heart of mine. 


For ove a kinder climate 
Around my walks hath spread, 

With magic airs all breathing 
And aunsi ght overhead. 


Soft voices murmur near me, oe ae 

-  Lighthandsareonmelaid: 
_ Ah, fetters I had broken, St 

ao are you thus new made? . 


: Fain ‘ould I know the reason 1s 
For this unwonted thing— _ 
Love in my bosom whispers, | 

“Tt is thy second Spring!” 
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